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position, but he was not publicly recognised, and the fiction was
observed that he was a foreign visitor of private station. Though Adda
was in England for three years he never achieved such an important
position as the Pope's representative might have been expected to hold.
Partly, no doubt, his own character, which was gentle and gracious
rather than forceful, did not fit him for the proud behaviour of his
pre-Reformation predecessors, but still more, representing as he did
the moderate papal view on Catholic policy in England, he incurred the
violent hostility of the ruling Catholic clique, Petre and the extreme
Catholics, latterly also of James and the Queen, who did not scruple to
hint that he had been a traitor to their cause and the cause of the Church.
The mission of Adda was mainly important to James as furnishing
two opportunities for spectacular affirmation of his adhesion to the
Church of Rome and for creating the illusion of the return of England
to her ancient allegiance. On May i, 1687, in St. James's Chapel, Adda
was consecrated Archbishop of Amasia (a Turkish village which he
never visited), and two months later there was a splendid ceremony
at Windsor on the occasion of his public reception as papal nuncio
It had been James's intention from the first to give him a public char-
acter, but Adda had on various pretexts, which no doubt concealed the
real objection on the ground of inexpediency, successfully eluded a
decision.1 James so far met his unexpressed misgivings by deciding not
to hold the ceremony in London, where the mob could not have been
prevented, except by the employment of a considerable military force,
from turning the procession into a riot. James was able to escape this
popular affront, but he had to endure one of his most unfortunate
personal encounters, and his discomfiture was not kept a secret: he
ordered the Duke of Somerset to introduce the nuncio in the public
audience, and was met by an uncompromising refusal. James was
anxious that a peer of the highest rank should perform the office of
introduction, and he had no reason to apprehend that the Duke, who
as gentleman of the bedchamber had attended him to his own public
worship, would be scrupulous in the present instance. But Somerset
had taken legal advice, and he refused on the ground that to recognise
the jurisdiction of the Pope in England was high treason, and that a
royal pardon given in advance was invalid:

* As early as February 1686 Adda wrote that he had been pressed by Sunder-
land to appear in the public character of nuncio and that he had objected on the
grounds of his own unfitness and of the absence of orders from Rome. There
can be little doubt that the true reason behind these objections was that the
Pope recognised that in the existing state of public feeling in England more
harm than good would be done to the cause of Rome by emphasising Adda's
importance.